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The majority of the population of both countries is rural, and
therefore resides in tiny agricultural villages rather than in large towns
and cities. However, the gradual rise of manufacturing within recent
years has caused the cities to increase in population much more rapidly
than the country as a whole. At present, Spain has ten cities and
Portugal two with a population of over 100,000.

SITUATION AND BOUNDARIES

The French proverb, "Africa begins at the Pyrenees," illustrates
the position of the peninsula between the two continents, and the effec-
tiveness of the Pyrenees as a cultural boundary. It is a transition zone
in which the cultures of Europe and Africa meet and mingle. Fre-
quently the African influence has dominated, for the narrow Strait of
Gibraltar is a less effective barrier than the high mountains to the
northeast. These are young and rugged, and their compact longitudinal
folds tend to make the peninsula the most isolated portion of Europe.
Except in Catalonia, they form the linguistic and cultural as well as
the political frontier. On the other hand, easy routes lead from Gibral-
tar to the fertile plains of Andalusia and thence to the plateau. The
peninsula thus opens its arms to Africa, and has received gifts of flora
and fauna as well as cultural and human contributions.

The peninsula is not well situated to play an important part in
water-borne commerce. In fact, with the passing of the centuries its
position in this respect has grown steadily worse. As long as the
Mediterranean was the great sea of commerce, and the small boats of
Phoenicia or Greece or Roma visited the northern European regions,
the ports of the peninsula were active and the coastal areas were
brought into close contact with the other portions of the Mediterranean.
As long as the principal route to the east rounded Africa, and the
chief trade with the New World was confined to the south, the Iberian
peoples were likewise well situated to play an active part in commerce.
However, with the rise of the North Atlantic routes, and later, with
the construction of the transalpine railways, the peninsula lost its favor-
able situation, and its harbors became at best ports of call for ships
entering or leaving the Mediterranean.

The relief of the peninsula and the lack of harbors likewise retarded
maritime development. The peninsula has a remarkably even coast line,
and the harbors are few and shallow. Many of those which were for-
merly important were rendered useless by silting, while the increase in
the size of ships made it impossible to use others. Thus contacts with